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BOOK REVIEWS. 619 

Eckermann Colloquies with Goethe. Goethe said : " I will reveal to you 
something and you will find it frequently verified in your life. All epochs 
which are regressive and decadent are subjective, but all the epochs that 
possess an objective tendency are progressive." Measured by Goethe's propo- 
sition Nietzsche is decidedly one of the strongest symptoms of a decadent 
epoch. 

The Educational Theory of Immanuel Kant. Translated and Edited by 
Edward Franklin Buchner, Ph.D. (Yale). Professor of Philosophy 
and Education in the University of Alabama. Philadelphia and Lon- 
don : J. B. Lippincott Company. 1904. Pp. xvi, 309. 

Dr. Edward Franklin Buchner publishes in this fourth volume of Lip- 
pincott's Educational Series, a comprehensive and thorough exposition of 
Kant's educational theory, incorporating all the necessary data which a 
student of the subject would be in need of knowing: The chronology of 
Kant's life and writings ; a history of Kant's " Lecture-Notes on Pedagogy " ; 
the sources of Kant's educational theory, its philosophical basis; Kant's psy- 
chology; Kant's evolutionary and educational theories; Kant's conception of 
education ; the division of educational activities ; and finally a criticism of 
Kant's educational theory. 

There are added also four pages of literature, English translations of 
Kant's writings. 

The main body of the book contains a translation of Kant's " Lecture- 
Notes on Pedagogy " and selections on education from Kant's other writings. 
It joes without saying that whatever Kant says is of importance and of 
interest even where his ideas may be regarded as antiquated. Professor 
Buchner declares : "Kant was a pedagogue in the fullest and best sense of 
the term, and is another brilliant instance of the double truth that the true 
teacher must be philosophical, and that the true philosopher finds a perennial 
theme in the problems of education." 

As an instance of Kant's views on education we quote from paragraphs 
106-107 his advice in matters of religion, and we see at once the important 
role which his Critique of Practical Reason plays in practical affairs. Kant 
says (pp. 215-216) : 

" The reproaches of conscience will be without effect if it be not con- 
sidered as the representative of God, who has His lofty seat above us, but 
who has also established a tribunal in us. On the other hand, if religion 
is not joined with a moral conscientiousness, it is without effect. Religion 
without moral conscientiousness is a superstitious worship. People imagine 
that they serve God when, for example, they praise Him and extol His 
power and His wisdom, without thinking how they can fulfil the divine 
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laws ; yes, without even knowing and searching out His power and His 
wisdom, etc. These praises are an opiate for the conscience of such people 
and a pillow on which they hope to sleep tranquilly. 

" Children cannot comprehend all religious concepts, but a few, notwith- 
standing, must be imparted to them; only these should be more negative 
than positive. To make children repeat formulas is of no use, and produces 
only a false concept of piety. True reverence consists in acting according 
to God's will, and it is this that children must be taught. Care must be 
taken with children, as with one's self, that the name of God be not so 
often misused. Merely to use it in congratulation, even with pious inten- 
tions, is a profanation. The thought of God should fill a man with reverence 
every time he speaks His name, and he should therefore seldom use it, and 
never frivolously. The child must learn to feel respect for God as the 
master of his life and of the whole world; further, as the protector of man; 
and, finally, as his judge. It is said that Newton always stopped and medi- 
tated a moment whenever he spoke the name of God." 

Noveau Programme de Sociologie. Esquisse d'une Introduction Generale a 
1'fitude des Sciences du Monde Surorganique, par Eugene de Roberty, 
Professeur a l'Universite de Bruxelles, Vice-President de l'lnstitut 
International de Sociologie. Paris : Felix Alcan, fiditeur. 1904. Pp. 
268. Price, 5 fr. 

Eugene Roberty, a native Russian who has found a more congenial home 
in Western Europe and is now Professor at the new University of Brussels, 
publishes in the present volume " a new programme of sociology," which he 
calls an attempt of a general introduction of the study of the sciences of the 
super-organic world. By " super-organic " he understands those important 
relations which are not represented in the organism of the individual, but 
constitute the factors of social relations. He traces the process of socialisa- 
tion, and in this sense he contrasts collective psychology with individual 
psychology. His work consists of three divisions : The first part is a resume 
of the fundamentals of the author's sociology, who, after a discussion of 
different hypotheses of the nature of the social phenomenon, offers his own 
solution, which he discovers in the most general law that governs the evolu- 
tion of society, and which explains why and how a social state necessarily 
produces another which follows and replaces it. The second part is devoted 
to an inquisition of the main factors of civilization and progress. He regards 
inter-sexual love as a great aesthetic manifestation, as the prototype of the 
beautiful arts, and he finds in the ideal of liberty the determinant of the 
sociological development. Professor Roberty rejects the freedom of the will 
and speaks of it as the illusion of the libre arbitre. He deems that a new 



